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“1 SHALL BE SATISFIED.” 


IfLin Thy likeness, O Lord! may awake, 
And shine a pure image of Thee, 
Then I shall be satisfied when I can break 
The fetters of flesh and be free. 
I know the staived tablet must first be washed white 
To let Thy bright features be drawn, 
I know [ must suffsr the darkness of night 
To welcome the coming of dawn. 


Then I shall be satisfied when I can cast 
The shadows of nature all by, 
When the cold dreary world from my vision has 
past, 
To let the soul open her eye. 
Then gladly I'll hail the blest morn drawing near 
When time’s dreamy fancies shall fade, 
If lin Thy likeness may then but appear, 
And rise in Thy beauty arrayed. 


To see Thee in glory, 0 Lord ! as Thou art, 
From this mprtal perishing clay, 
The spirit immortal, in bliss wouli depart 
And, joyous, mount up the bright way. 
When on Thine own image io ms hou hast smiled 
Within the blest mansion, ani when 
The arm; of my Father encircle His child, 
O! I shall ba satisfied then. 
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For Friends’ Review, 


IRA LAPHAM. 

This aged and beloved Friend and Elder 
of Farmington Monthly Meeting, passed gent- 
ly from works to rewards on the night of the 
26th of Seventh month, 1870; aged 91 years 
and 7 months, widely known and generally 
beloved and respected. 

Being the last one of that old pioneer band 
that emigrated to this part of western New 
York in the last century, not only his own 
descendants but those also of his early com- 
panions, regarded him with warmth of affec- 
tion. He had walked, worked, and conversed 
with their fathers and fathers’ fathers; he had 
known their hopes, their joys and their sor- 
rows ; he had communed with them socially 
and religiously when the forest trees were 
their covering; he had followed them suc- 
cessively to “their last resting place, until 
finally he alone was left a connecting link be- 
tween the past century and the present. The 
Comstocks, Beals, Lerendeens, Paynes, Al- 
drichs, Smiths, Hathaways, Ramsdells, and 
Hoags, were his early companions, the his- 
tory of whom was familiar to him, and the 
recital of which has so often warmed the 
hearts of their descendants. 

The descendants of these are now scattered 
throughout the different meetings, especially 
at the W est, a large share of “whom being 
readers of the Review, this short reminiscence 
may be acceptable to them. 

Few Friends have ever visited the meetings 
in western New York, without partaking of 
Ira Lapham’s hospitality and receiving the 
warm welcome so heartily extended by him, 
and few will fail to remember his genial conver- 
sation. Thoroughly versed in Scripture, with 
a heart that was warmed to overflowing with 
love for his Divine Master, and by labors in 
His service and in the great moral reforms 
of the day—anti-slavery and temperance—as 
willing and ready to receive as to impart in- 
struction, honest and a strictly upright man, 
a friend to the needy, and always tender of 
their feelings, as has often been observed by 
Friends in limited circumstances that have 
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had the privilege of crossing his threshold. f 


His Christianity won the love and respeet of 
all, and now that he has passed away his 
memory will be lovingly cherished. 

He was born in North Adams, Mass., in 
1778. When but 15 years of age, his father 
(Abram Lapham) removed with his family 
to Ontario Co., State of New York. Young 
Ira insisted on walking, and drove an ox 
team until they arrived at a house near where 
the city of Utica now stands, when he was 
prevailed upon to ride. This one little inci- 
dent may suffice to illustrate the energy and 
perseverance of the young pioneer, especially 
when it is remembered that this was in mid- 
winter, and they were obliged to plod their 
way slowly along through snow and storms, 
with nothing to guide them on their way but 
the “ blazed” trees. 

After a long and tedious journey, they 
finally arrived at their destination, where, 
amid the howling blasts of winter, they threw 
up hastily their huts made of limbs and bark. 

Did space permit, I might portray inci- 
dents of their eventful life as I have often 
heard him relate them—telling of the first 
house they built, made of logs, mud and 
bark, with its windows of paper; the first 
meeting-house ; the hardships that were en- 
dured ; incidents and life among the Indians, 
how often they would cover the floor of 
Friends, (whom they spoke of and saluted as 
the children of Brother Onas) and as they 
arose in the morning to partake of their fru- 
gal repast, cry out, Cududa, cududa, (good 
man, good man.) We might recount his 
long tiresome journeysthrough the wilderness 
to sell grain, cheese, &c., and his recollections 
of Wm. Savery and other Friends, who visit- 
ed this section in early times to make peace 
with the Indians, visiting Friends, &c., and 
many interesting recitals. 

It was amid such scenes that this dear 
Friend commenced his pioneer life, here amid 
the swayings of the forest monarchs, amid na- 
ture’s solitude and grandeurs was he taught 
to worship his father’s God. Deep and last- 
ing were the impressions that were made upon 
his young heart ; so deep and so strongly-root- 
ed did he become in the faith, that nothing 
could ever afterwards move him. As was 
the strong oak rooted in the earth withstand- 
ing the fiercest blasts, so was he rooted and 
grounded in the faith of his blessed Redeemer. 

From his youth the Bible was his com 

anion, and its inspired words were as famil- 
iar to him as the face of his best friend. His 
faith in its teachings was like that of a little 
child. He was, by the help of that only in- 
fallible guide, the Holy Spirit, his own com- 
mentator, and all who knew him must ac- 
knowledge his soundness, and gladly listened 
to his instructive teachings. 
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Although not a Minister, yet he occasional- 
ly had a vocal offering to present that was list- 
ened to by old and young with great unity and 
satisfaction, especially to the young people 
whom he so dearly loved, and to whom he oft- 
en held out words of encouragement. He dwelt 
largely on love among the brethren, frequent- 
ly quoting the beautiful words, “ Behold how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” Often, too, would 
he compare the blessings and comforts we en- 
joy, to the troubles and persecutions of early 
Christians, and he dwelt largely on the beauty 
of coming together to worship God without 
fear of molestation. 

He was a true Elder in the fullest sense of 
the word, not believing that the station perfect- 
ed him, but that it had its responsibilities in 
the line of encouragement, advice and counsel, 
which he was always attentive to. He watched 
over the flock with tender solicitude, ready to 
minister sympathy, advice, or help when 
needed. Unassuming and unobtrusive in 
manners, never putting himself forward in a 
prominent place, but modestly holding back, 
desiring to occupy the humblest place he 
could find, he thus set an example that should 
have its weight with all. He was always 
cheerful, warm-hearted, and of a loving dis- 
position, with a word of encouragement and 
a hand of welcome for all. 

One very noticeable trait in his character, 
was his quickness to encourage the young in 
their religious duties. His practice in this 
respect, one incident may illustrate. A 
young Friend who had not attended week-day 
meetings fora number of years, felt it his 
duty to go, and on entering the house and 
casting his eye up to where the old patriarch 
sat, he saw the hand brushing away tears 
from the wrinkled cheek; and at the close of 
the meeting the good old man, with tears in 
his eyes, could only press the young Friend’s 
hand, and say, “ Thou wilt be blessed.” On 
another occasion, after the young Friend had 
offered prayer in meeting, at the close he 
hastened to him, and with a voice choked 
with emotion, and cheeks suffused with tears, 
clasping him by the hand, could only say, 
“ God bless thee, God bless thee.” This was 
encouragement indeed, and that young man, 
now striving to do his duty, remembers with 
a throbbing heart the words of the dear aged 
saint. 

He was a constant and regular attender of 
meeting up to a few months before his death. 

A fall upon the icy ground hastened his 
death. He gradually grew weaker, and his 
memory more and more dim; yet up to the 
day of his death he constantly talked of that 
happiness that was in store for the believer, 
repeating at times broken sentences from the 
holy Scriptures, 
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The last. time the writer visited him or saw 
him alive, he raised upon his elbow and 
clasped my hands in his, and drawing me 
closely to him blessed me again and again. | 
On informing him that I had just returned | 
from Yearly Meeting, and had met with a 
number of old friends who inquired about 
him, he started up, and with trembling lips, 
heaving breast, and tears streaming down his 
cheek, exclaimed, “ Oh! did they remember 
me? It is so good to be remembered by | 
Friends.” Then changing the subject, [| 
found his faith still strong; and as I said to 
him, “ Surely thou canst have 


j no doubis as 
to the future,” 


he quickly respon ded, in 
decisive way, “ No, no! It is all well 
me, I long to go,” and then he would break | 
out, “ I’m almost home, almost home.” It wus | 
a privilege thus to sit by the dying bedside | 
of this devoted father in the church. 


With; 


TI ne [ 
clasp of the hand, the tremor of the lip as he 
enjoined upon me to “ Be faithful, be faithful,” 
will never be forgotten; and may it be the 


privilege of all his children and his children’s | in a narrow place, or press through reeds and 


children, who so loved him and concerning | 
whom he was so solicitous, to meet in that! 
better land where there are no more partings 
or sorrows, where all tears are wiped away, 
and where faith becomes sight, and hope, frui- 
tion. 

sities 
JOHN MACGREGOR, “ ROB ROY.” 

(Continued from page 615.) 


[n 1851 “ Eastern Music” was published, | 


with piano accompaniments and zinco; vray} ph | 


iliustrations, being a collection of airs from 
Greece, Turkey, E; gypt and Judea, learned 
by MacGregor in his travels; and two years 
later, “ The Ascent of Mont Blanc” was is 
sued, with four pictures in oils by Baxter, of 
which ten thousand copies were sold. Io this | 
ascent our traveller was accompanied part of | 
the way by the late Albert Smith, and Dr.| 
Russell, of the “ Times.” A summer tour in 
Canada and the United States was recorded 
in the little work, “Our Brothers and Cous- 
ins,” published in 1858. When in America, 
J. Macgregor gave, on different occasions, not 
less than fifty addresses. The memorable 
events of the great Civil War and the aboli- 
tion of slavery have occurred in the United 
States since his visit, so that the words in 
which he sums up his impressions of the 
American Republic have lost none of their 
force by the lapse of time. “I take leave of 
this country,” he says, “ with my estimate of 
it much elevated, and my interest in it quick- 
ened intensely ; with deep affection for hun- 
dreds of its citizens; gratitude, admiration, 
and surprise mingling, as I review our inter- 
course. Verily, this is a great nation, and a 
great country.” 


his} 


‘course and the scenery 
| powerful sweep of his paddle he can instantly 


' 
| 
| 
| 

From The Leisure Hour. 
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le 1865 J. Mact iregor made his first canoe 
voyage, the log of which, entitled “A Thou- 
sand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe on Rivers 
and Lakes of Europe,” was published in the 
following year. The book became speedily 
popular, and is now in its eighth edition. In 
making long excursions with a small boat 


with double pad dle an d sails, our author had 


the merit of originality 


The “Water Lily,” 


some years befeve, had fl vated on the Rhine 


and the Danube, but it was rowed by four 
nen; and the “Water Witch,” also, in like 
manner had labored up French rivers, and on 
a hundred tedious locks on the Bale Canal. 
Mhe covered canoe and the paddle were new 
as a means of foreign travel, the advantages 
of which over the row-boat are thus succinetly 
stated by the captain of the “ Rob Roy” :— 

‘The voyager looks forward, not backward. 
As he sits in his little bark, he sees all his 
besides. With one 
turn the cance. He can steer within an inch 
weeds, branches and grass: can hoist and 
lower his sail without abe inging his seat: can 
shove with his paddle when ‘aground, or jump 
out in good time to prevent a smash. He 
can wade and haul the light craft over shal- 
lows or on dry ground, “through fields and 
hedges, over dy kes, barriers, and walls; can 
carry it by hand up ladders and stairs, and 
can transport his boat over high mountains 

ind broad plains in a cart drawn by a horse, 
la a bales *k, or acow.” The first cruise of one 
thousand miles embraced the rivers Thames, 
Sambre, Meuse, Rhine, Main, Danube, Reuss, 
Aar, Ill, Moselle, Meurthe, Marne, and Seine, 
| besides six canals in Belgium and France, 
and the lakes Titisee, Constance, Unter See, 
Zurich, Zug, and Lucerne, together with two 
expeditions in the open sea of the British 
Channel. In the first part of this excursion 
the “ Rob Roy” was accompanied by the late 
Earl of Aberdeen in his canoe. In this kind 
»f travelling J. MacGregor is an enthusiast. 
He speaks exultingly of the feeling attend- 
ant on the rapid motion of his boat, of the 
sense of freedom, of the joy of difficulties 
overcome, and of the grand panorama of 
river beauties unrolled for days ‘and days to- 
gether. The pleasures of canoeing he ranks 
far above those of all other modes of locomo- 
tion ; and his opinion is of value because it is 
that of an experienced traveller. Before he 
had “ paddled his own canoe ” he had visited 
many lands, had climbed glaciers and vol- 
canoes, dived into caves and catacombs, trot- 
ted in the Norway carriole, and galloped on 
the Russian steppes. He had known the 
charms of a Nile boat and a sail in the 
/Egean; he had ridden a mule in Spain, 
swung on a camel in the East, and glided on 
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a sleigh in northern regions. Iti is exhilarat-| 
ing to peruse J. MacGregor’s pages. Hits af- 
fection for his boat is charming. ‘There is a 
dash and light hearted buoyancy in his de- 
scriptions of persons, places, scenes, and inci- 
dents, touched at times with an odd humor, } 
not the less taking because it is allied to much | 
freshness of feeling and to an undercurrent of | 
grave thoughtfulness, Nor are the records 
of these holiday recreations without occasional 
reflections which arrest attention. For in-! 
stance, in regard to the lack of Sabbath: keep- | 
ing on the Continent, our author says, “ There 
is a feeling of dull sameness about life in those 
countries and places where the week is not 
steadied and centred round a solid day on 
which lofty and deep things, pure and last- | 
ing things, have at least some hours of onr | 
attention.” So exceedingly pleasant and suc- 
cessful had ‘bein the one thousand miles’ 
cruise that MacGregor determined on an- 
other expedition for ‘the following year. A 
new canoe was built, shorter, narrower, shal- | 
lower, lighter, and stronger than the old’ 
7 Rob Roy,” and with every other improve- 
ment suggested by experience. 
The new “ Rob Roy,” in length fourteen 
feet, and with all its apparatus, complete, 
weighing not more than 71\b., was turned 


northwards; and a cruise through Sweden, 


Denmark, Sleswig-Holstein, the Black Sea, 
and the Baltic was chronicled in a second vol- 
ume, “ The Rob Roy on the Baltic.” Referring 
to MacGregor’s trip among the Scandinavi- 
ans, a writer has remarked: 
the man to goamong a merry-hearted and 
religious people. 
their hearty mirth, and they respected the 


jolly navigator who came among them with | 


the heaviest part of the freight in tracts, and 
with no article so thoroughly used on board 
as his pocket Testament. We cannot won- 
der at his welcome, for, with his frankness and | 
straightforwardness, he seems to have res- 
pected all prejudices, adapted h imeelf to all 
circumstances, and to have won golden opin- 
ions from all men, from the commencement 
of his holiday voyage to its close.” None of | 
MacGregor’s trips by land or sea, but com- 
bined, with adventure and re laxatio yn, efforts 
to benefit others. He carried with him a 
freight of illustrated books and tracts print- 
ed in the language of the people among whom | 
he travelled, and when unable to hold intel- 
ligible conversation, he could at least give 

away the unpretending leaflets, which bore 
the Gospel message, and spoke a word about | 
another life. In the two canoe voyages above 
referred to, the supply of such literature was 
limited ; but in the cruise of the yawl “ Rob 
Roy,” along the coast of France and in the 
British Channel, several boxes were filled 
with books of various sorts. These presents 


“He was just’ 


His gaiety was akin to! 
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were given away from day to day, and espec- 


ially on Sunday afternoons, among the sailors 
and water population wherever the “ Rob 
Roy” sailed. “Thousands of seamen can 
iread,” says J. MacGregor, “and have time, 
but no books. Bargees lolling about, or 
| prone in the sun, eagerly began a ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ when thus presented, and some- 
times went on reading for hours. Fishermen 
came offin boats to ask for them; policemen 
‘and soldiers, too, begged for a book, and then 
asked for another for a child at school. Smart 
yachtsmen were most grateful of all, and 
| some even offered to pay for them ; the nav- 
ivies, lock-keepers, ferrymen, watermen, por- 
| tere, dockmen, and guardsmen of light- houses, 
| piers, and hulks, as well as many a Royal 
Navy bluejacket, gratefully accepted these 
‘little souvenirs with every appearance of 
' gratitude. * * * * Truly there is a sea 
|mission yet to be worked, Good news was 
| told on the water long ago, and by the Great 
|Preacher from a boat.” The profits from 
the first edition of “The Voyage alone in 
| the Yawl Rob Roy,” were devoted towards 
| founding prizes for boys on board training- 
‘ships. ‘And here we may advert to the warm 
‘interest felt by J. MacGregor in the work 
accomplished by the various reformatory 
training ships stationed in different localities. 
This he has in part shown by establishing 
They consist of a 


these Rob Roy prizes. 
sovereign and a medal, given annually to 
each of twenty of the most deserving boys on 


leaving the ships for sea. It must be re- 
membered that the boys received into these 
ships are rescued from a career of actual or 
probable crime, and are trained, reformed, 
and fitted for a seafaring life. Of these 
training ships, the “ Chichester” is moored at 
Greenhithe, on the Thames, and is managed 
by a committee in connection with the St. 
Giles’s Refuge for Boys, in Great Queen St., 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. An appeal made ina 
i letter to the “ Times” by J. Mac ‘Gregor, for 
| subse riptions to purchase a “ tender” for the 
iboys, to enable them the better to acquire 
| full knowledge of seamanship, was generous- 
ly responded to by the Rev. C. Harrington, 
rector of Bromsgrove, who presented the 
“Dolphin,” a strong, well built, sea-going 
yacht of twenty tons, with all her stores com: 
plete. It was a happy day for MacGregor 
when he conveyed the handsome gift of the 
“Dolphin” to Greenhithe, and made her 
ever to the homeless boys of the “ Chiches 
ter.” 
(Conclusion next week.) 
—___—-~<0-— 

Ho.txess.—The duty of holiness is a trite 
subject: the statement of God’s process in 
bringing it about—the superabounding wealth 
of His offers of blessing, above the commands 
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to obey, is much less often dwelt upon. Yet 
surely this should not be the case. The Gos- 
pel is not the Gospel—it would not be good 
news at all if it were only exhortation or com- 
mand. Exhortation is good in its place ; but 


the blessed Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
is better.— Correspondent. 


<2 — 
From the Con‘*emporary Review. 


OCEAN CURRENTS. 
Researches in the ‘ Porcupine.’ 
BY DR. W. B CARPENTER. 

An address has lately been delivered be- 
fore the Historical Society of St. Louis (U. 
S.), by Captain Silas Bent, on “ The Ther- 
mometric Gateways to the Pole;” the best 
clue to which he believes—in my opinion 
quite justly—will be found by following the 
line of warm surface-tem perature under the 


guidance of the water- thermometer. One of 


“ce 


these “ gateways” he considers to exist in 
that prolongation of the Gulf Stream, which, 
according to the received doctrine of physi- 
cal geographers, flows in a north-easterly di- 
rection towards the Atlantic coasts of Eu 
rope, sensibly ameliorating our own climate, 
and exerting a yet greater influence upon 
that of regions still further north, to which 
it thence proceeds. But he passes all ordi- 
nary bounds in attributing to this agency the 


warm winter temperature of the Mediterra-| ; 


nean; the Gibraltar current, according to 
him, being nothing else than a branch of the 
Gulf Stream, which conveys to Genoa and 


Naples the heat it bas acquired in the Gulf} 


of Mexico. And he even puts forth the un 
precedented assumption that it is in the 
power of his country, by obtaining possession 
of the Isthmus of Panama, and expen ling a 
few hundred millions of dollars in cutting a 


channel through it, to deprive Europe of the| 
whole benefit which it derives from the Gulf 
Stream ; and thus to convert the climate of| 


France and Austria into that of Canada 
and to turn England, Germany, and North- 
ern Europe into a frozen wilderness, like 


British America and Labrador. This pros-| 


pect, with the Alabama claims still unsettled, 
is so appalling, that it may be some consola 
tion to the British nation to be assured that 
the implied threat is nothing but an empty 


boast ; for that if it were possible for Man | 
to break a passage through the Isthmus of| 


Pauama (which Nature will herself doubtless 


accomplish in course of time) sufficiently | 


wide to divert the Gulf Stream, by allowing 
the Equatorial current to pass straight on 
into the Pacific, the climate of Europe would 
suffer very little. 

I am quite aware that, in making this as- 
sertion, | place myself in opposition to very 
high authorities ‘in Physical Geography. 
But since, in the course of the expeditions 
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for deep-sea exploration in which I have 
taken part during the last three years, I 
have obtained an entirely new set of data, 
which appear to me to establish on a firm 
basis the doctrine of a general oceanic cir- 
culation, dependent only upon differences of 
temperature, which was originally suggested 
by Professor Buff, I feel justified in placing 
it with some confidence before the general 
public. ° 7 o . 

The source of the Gulf Stream undoubtedly 
lies in the impulse given by the Trade-winds 
to the superficial layer of the portion of the 
Atlantic over which they blow, creating 
what is known as the Equatorial current, 
which sets constantly from the coast of Af- 
rica towards that of America. The northern 
portion of that current enters the Caribbean 
Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, where it re- 
'ceives a further accession of heat, and under- 
goes a change of direction in consequence of 
| the resistance offered by the American coast- 
line; and it then issues forth in a north- 
easterly direction through the narrow strait 
between Florida and the Bahama Islands. 
In its course obliquely acres the North At- 
lantic Ocean, the Gulf Stream gradually 
| spreads itself out, diminishing in depth as it 
increases in breadth ; and when it approaches 
the banks of Newfoundland, one portion of 
it bends around the Azores, and returns into 
the Equatorial current, thus completing the 
shorter circuit of that horizonta’ movement, 
of which the primum mobile is the action of 
the trade{winds. The other portion continues 
its north-easterly course past the banks, there 
meeting with Arctic surface-currents, which 
tend to neutralize~its movement, and to re- 
| duce its temperature. Of these currents, the 
principal, which is formed by the junction of 
ithe Labrador and Greenland currents, sweeps 
southwards along the Atlantic sea-board of 
‘the United States, not only cutting this off 





»|from the influence of the Gulf Stream, but 


reducing its winter temperature considerably 
below the normal of the latitude.* 
But other divisions of the Arctic current 


| interdigitate with the divisions into which the 
| Gulf Stream there breaks up; and the latter 
|is thenceforth no longer traceable, either by 
temperature or by movement, as anything 
more than a surface: drift, of which the preva- 


lence of south-westerly winds in that portion 


* It is quits a mistake to assume (as is very come 

monly done) that the difference between the winter 
| climates of Ruropean and of American stations under 
|the same parallel of latitude is due only to the 

elevation of the former a/ove the normal. The 
| reason of the low winter temperature of St. John’s, 

Halifax, Boston, New York, and Washington, as 

compared with London, Paris, Bordeaux, Oporto, 

aud Lisbon, is fully as much to be found in the re- 
‘duction of the former below the normal by the 
, Arctic current. 


er 
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of the North Atlantic affords a sufficient ex-| both sides: yet the real lover of science will 
planation. The aggregate of these Arctic| not only desire that the true rationale should 
surface-currents brings back towards the in-|be found for its own sake, but will see the 
tertropical area the water which has flowed] importance of the applications which the 
northwards in these extensions of the Gulf} new doctrine must possess, in the past, as well 
Stream: and thus completes the /onger cir-|as in the contemporary, history of the globe. 
cuit of the Aorizontal circulation of the North | For whilst all horizontal oceanic circulations, 
Atlantic. dependent upon surface-agencies alone, are 
For the notion that the Gibraltar current] liable to be modified or completely diverted 
is a branch of the Gulf Stream, and that the} by changes in the contour of the land, and 
climate of the Mediterranean basin is in any | must therefore have been entirely different 
way dependent upon the heat thus brought|in successive geological periods, a vertical 
into it from the Gulf of Mexico, there is not| circulation which depends only on the con- 
the smallest foundation. The Atlantic water | trast of temperature between the Polar and 
which enters it is colder (in summer, at least)| Equatorial areas, must have continued 
than that of the Mediterranean; and the|through all geological time, provided only 
Gibraltar current depends, as I shall present-| that 2 communication existed between the 
ly show, upon local conditions alone. More-| great ocean-basins of the two areas. 
over it appears from a comparison of the} As the proper understanding of the Gib- 
temperatures of stations on the Atlantic sea-| raltar current furnishes the best clue to that 
board of Spain, Portugal and France, with | of the general oceanic cireulation, and as the 
stations under the same parallels on the/investigation of its phenomena and the in- 
shores of the Mediterranean, that the former | quiry into their cause was one of the objects 
are rather the colder; so that as the tempera | to which our last Porcupine expedition was 
ture of the latter is entirely their own, ex-|specially directed, I shall first give an ac- 
cept so far as it is affected by winds, there is| count of the resnlts most recently attained. 
no reason to suppose that the climates of the} Gibraltar Current.—The adventurous Phe- 
former are in any way ameliorated by heat] nicians, who are said to have traded with the 
conveyed to them by water that has been | Casseterides for tin, long before even the ex- 
superheated elsewhere. istence of Britain was known at Rome, must 
Evidence of such amelioration, however,| have experienced the opposition of this cur- 
shows itself very distinctly as we proceed|rent in their outward passage through the 
northward from the British Channel. The|Fretum Herculeum, and have welcomed its 


of the strait it forms a stream of about four 
miles in width, constantly running eastwards ; 


ture, and the great elevation of the winter 
temperature above the normal of the latitude, 
along the west coast of Ireland, the Hebrides, | and its rate, though subject to modification 
the Orkney, Shetland, and Faroe Islands—j from winds and tides, averages at least two 
and. going further north, in Iceland, Ham-! miles and a half an hour, or sixty miles a 
merfest, Spitzbergen, and other points of the|day. It is obvious that the continual addi- 
Polar area—give unmistakable evidence of|tion of such a vast body of Atlantic water 
the importation (so to speak) of heat from a/to the contents of the Mediterranean basin, 
southern source, by the agency of ocean-| would progressively raise the level of this 
water. inland sea but for some equivalent escape, 

It is not unnatural, therefore, that, in the| unless, as one bold speculator has recently 
absence of any other explanation, this north-| suggested, the bottom of tne basin is subsid- 
easterly flow should be supposed to be a con-|ing at such a rate that the influx merely 
tinuation of the Gulf Stream current; and|serves to keep up the level. The most di- 
those who uphold the “ glory” of that great| verse opiniovs have been entertained, how- 
ocean tiver, will probably be disposed to re-|ever,as to the mode in which this withdrawal 
pudiate, without much hesitation, the doc-| is effected. The idea of an outward under- 
trine that would attribute the amelioration! current was suggested about two hundred 
of the Polar climate to any other cause. years ago by a certain Dr. Smith, of Oxford ; 
_ Nevertheless, 1 venture to think that such as} on the basis of a fact communicated to him 
may be inclined to follow me through the! by an intelligent seaman, which proved the 
following inquiry, will find that I can at any | existence of a reverse under-current in the 
rate show good grounds for calling in ques-| Baltic Sound. But as the surface-current of 
tion the received doctrine, and for substitut-|the Baltic Sound runs outwards, whilst the 
ing a theory of much wider applicability. |Gibraltar surface current runs inwards, the 

Some, indeed, may deem it a matter of} existence of an undercurrent from the 


small importance whether the Gulf Stream | North Sea back into the Baltic could not jus- 


or a general oceanic circulation is concerned | tify the assumption of an under-current from 


in producing the effect, which is admitted on 'the Mediterranean into the Atlantic: unless, 


slow reduction of the mean annual i on their return; for in the mid channel 
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indeed, it could be shown (which Dr. Smith 
did not attempt to do) that the same physi- 
cal cause operates in both cases. This I 
shall presently endeavor to prove. 


The idea of an outward under-current 
has been supported by statements made from 
time to time as to the reappearance, at the 
western embouchure of the strait, of vessels 
that had been sunk near its eastern end. 
But if these vessels had been sunk in mid- 
chanuel, where there is a depth of five hun- 
dred fathoms, it is against all probability 
that they. should have ever come near the 
surface again; and it is much more likély 
that, as Admiral Smyth suggests, they were 
sunk in one of the lateral streams nearer 
shore—the direction of which, under tidal 
influence, is periodically reversed—and that 
they were conveyed outwards by its agency. 
More recently, however, the existence of an 
outward under-current has been pronounced 
impossible by such high authorities as Pro- 
fessor Buff and Sir Charles Lyell, on account 
of the obstacle supposed to be presented by 
a ridge that crosses the channel at the west- 
ern extremity of the strait, between Capes 
Trafalgar and Spartel. “It was formerly 
believed,” says Professor Buff, “ that there 
was an outflow underneath answering to this 
inflow at the surface; but later researches 
have shown that the two coasts forming the 
Straits of Gibraltar are connected by a reef 
of rocks reaching in many places nearly up 
to the surface, while the sea on both sides has 
avery great depth.” And Sir Charles Lyell 
has expressed himself no less confidently, to 
the effect that the existence of this ridge 
“has dispelled the idea which was once popu- 
lar, that there was a counter-current at a 
considerable depth, by which the water which 
flows in from the Atlantic is restored to that 
ocean.” 

(To be continued.) 


er - 


“Taat is a false humility, which, ac- 
knowledging itself unworthy of the gifts of 
God, dares not confidently expect them ; true 
humility consists in a deep view of our utter 
unworthiness, and in an absolute abandon- 
ment to God, without the slightest doubt that 
He will do the greatest things in us.”— 
Fenelon. 


For Friends’ Review. 


TENNESSEE. 


The following circular was gotten up by 
the colored people, and printed in the office 
of “The Maryville Republican,” a weekly, 
edited by W. B. Scott, Sr.,—colored. 

Y. WaRNER. 


Fourth mo. 28th, 1871. 
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The supplies and supervision bestowed by a few 
Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to our col- 
ored school in this place, and to eight other schools 
in Kast Tennessee, have proved of great value in 
arousing the energies of our people, and in giving 
practical aims to their efforts on education and self- 
support. We therefore desire that this timely help 
(which we hereby thankfully acknowledge) may 
be continued and increased. Untold good could be 
accomplished in this way. It is a sad truth, that 
unless such work is done before them—work which 
not only shows them their needs, but what they 
can do—our race seems destined to remain in igno- 
rance many long years. Most of these schools are 
in poor districts where ignorance and apathy pre- 
dominate. Nothing will arouse them so much as 
the kind of work which has been done ; and we im- 
plore God’s richest blessing on those who have pro- 
moted it, and may still do so. 

We have been moved from a sense of necessity, 
to make this appeal, on behalf of our famishing 
race. 

We are your most grateful friends, 

Jacob Henry, H. L. Canseler, W. B. Scott, Sr., 
W.S. McTeer, Trustees of the Maryville Colored 
School. 


————.9————____ 


William J. Allinson, my dear friend :—A|- 
low me to call the attention of the readers 
of the Review to a pamphlet lately published 
by Hamersly & Co., Hartford, Ct..— The 
Western and Eastern Questions of Europe.” 
By Elihu Burritt. 

The friends of peace are laid under new obli- 
gations to their indefatigable co-worker, E. 
B., by this valuable contribution to their 
literature, under the above title. An 8vo. 
pamphlet, pp. 51, containing thirteen articles 
“reprinted from the N. Y. Times, World, and 
Hartford Courant. New Britain, Ct., March 
20, 1871.” Ina private letter just received 
from the author, he says, “‘ With regard to 
myself, my lecturing days are over. My 
voice and breath have failed for public speak- 
ing; but I am plying my pen for peace more 
busily than ever.” And in this pamphlet 
are found some of his most serious thoughts 
expressed in that plainness of speech so fa- 
miliar with him, and waking up the reader 
to renewed convictions of the responsibilities 
resting on every thinking man who takes an 
intelligent view of the fields ready for the 
harvest spread out before him. 

No one really desirous of working for the 
cause of peace can complain of the want of 
opportunity after reading this pamphlet, and 
having a neighbor of common understanding 
to whom he can hand it; for though these 
“ questions,” at first sight, appear to concern 
only Europeans, a second thought will show 
that Americans also have a lively interest in 
them. 

Elihu Burritt deals sharply with such 
writers—especially American—as have been 
urging England to assist France in defending 
herself in her late conflict with Prussia; and 
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deals with equal plainness with England for 








rejecting the proposal of Louis Napoleon to 
the Powers of Europe “ to arrange for pro- 
portionate and simultaneous disarmament, in 
order to lift from the people the increasing 
and crushing weight of that preposterous 
armed-peace system.” * * * Also for 
opposing Russia in her attempt to obtain, a 
portion of the earth’s surface south of 45° 
north latitude. The recommendation to treat 
Russia with confidence instead of suspicion, 
and other nations to do the same with each 
other, will doubtless strike some readers as 
an entirely new proposition, but of great 
value. 

Extracts from the concluding essay on “ A 


Preliminary Congress of Juris consults and 
Publicists.”” Urging the establishment of 
such a Congress, E. B. says : “ This, then, is 
a work quite within the ability of the friends 


of peace in Europe and America this ver 


year. It is a practical work in which all 
their young societies in France, Germany 
and Holland would gladly and efficiently co- 
operate with us. It is an enterprise that 
would strengthen and unite us all round; 
that would raise our objects and efforts to a 
new and higher level before the governments 
of Christendom ; that would pave the way 
for that periodical Congress and permanent 
High Court of Nations which we all, as well 
as the French poet, have hoped, labored and 
prayed for: The federation of the world, 


the Parliament of Man.” H. MILes. 
Monktown, Vt, 4th mo. 17th, 1871. 
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ample and died as our ransom, the objects of 
whose love and of whose life and death em- 
braced the whole human race, all of whom 
are acknowledged as His brethren and ren- 
dered capable of becoming joint heirs with 
Him. Religion, pure and undefiled, is very 
catholic, and for its object and the source of 
its adoration looks through no human me- 
dium, but directly to where Christ sitteth 
—King forever, Redeemer, Intercessor, Me- 
diator, Lover of all souls, not willing that 
any should perish, but seeking the salva- 
tion of all, and giving to all the same 
gospel, the same eternal truth, and the same 
holy Spirit to lead thereunto. Sects are, 
in degree, erroneous; their leading men 
are frail and liable to idiosyncrasies, they are 
safe exemplars for us only as they really fol- 
low Christ, (not, as too frequently misquot- 
ed, as they endeavor to follow,) but our Lord, 
in calling every one to be perfect, gives His 
own perfections as the standard for ours. 
Holiness is to be perfected in His fear, and 
not in slavish subservience to any church 
which shall proclaim its dicta with some 
pretense to infallibility. However zealous 
we may be for the precepts and the prosperity 
of our own sect, the true object of Christian 
organization is not attained “ till we all come, 
in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto the measure of the 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 27, 1871. 





BROTHERHOOD IN CuHRIst TO BE RecoG 
NIZED.—How large a portion of the actions 
of men, how much of the product of the 
pen and the press, has exclusive reference to 
the sectarian divisions upon religion: “I 
am of Paul,and I of Apollos, and I of 
Cephas :”—classifications, all of them, which 
though they embody and aim at truth, fall 
far short of the claim which all would mo- 
nopolize and which ought to harmonize all. 
According to the Apostle’s words, there were 
those in his day who even said through strife 
and opposition: “I am of Christ,” and 
preached Him in contention,—this being 
more easy to the carnal mind than with 
simple self-denial and Christian meekness 
to follow the teachings of Paul, Apollos, 
Cephas, and the rest, in devoutly obeying 
and worshipping Him who lived as our ex- 









stature of the fulness of Christ.” Expan- 
sive, unsectarian, full of love, is the grace 
accompanied by faith illustrated by works, 


which can enable us to “ grow up into Him 
in all things which is the Head,” and to “ put 
on the new man, which after God is created 
in righteousness and true holiness.” 


The time occupied in sect-exaltation may 
be as completely abstracted from direct 
Christian work, from the perfecting of holi- 
ness so strictly enjoined, from the proper ob- 
jects of existence, as in any secular pursuit. 
The building up of a sect is by no means 
necessarily synonymous with the building up 
of one another in the most holy faith: it 
may be a work of narrcwness, that will be of 
no use in the hereafter, of selfishness and 
pride, and the rearing of an edifice of wood, 
hay, stubble, which will not stand in the day 
of burning. Let not the life labor of any 
one be merely denominational, for there i 
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but one Name given under heaven whereby 
we must be saved, and that Name is a strong 
tower into which the Friend, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Baptist or whosoever has 
learned its efficacy, runneth and is safe. 


Our highest ideal of Tae Cuurcn is cer- 
tainly not one of divisions with apparent an- 
tagonisms, but of oneness in the holy Head. 
Yet we perceive that He suffers it to be so 
now, and we cannot doubt that in the Di- 
vine economy there is at least a permissive 
purpose in the existence of various religious 
families, all, with a fair degree of sincerity, 
aiming at the promotion of God’s glory in 
winning souls to Him. And in the origina- 
tion of these churches we can recognize un- 
questionable providences by which (as in the 
cases of Martin Luther, George Fox, Count 
Zinzendorf, John Wesley, &c.,) people were 
led out of corruptions and snares, the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit being the attend- 
ant witness that the Lord was in the work to 
do them good. In these several sects or 
families we see points from which we con- 
scientiously dissent. We cannot form a 
smooth mosaic out of the discrepancies. We 
cannot leave our own beloved denomination 
to join with this or that, yet we dare not 
unchristianize the others, nor denounce their 
members for services performed “unto the 
Lord,” which we feel assured are not essen 
tial, and which, to us and with our convic- 
tions, would be not helps but hindrances. 
But Christian charity glows with delight 
when we see that the truly spiritual, of dif- 
ferent names to religion, agree in the great 
fundamentals—in worshipping the Father, 
believing in the Son, and receiving sanctifi 
cation through the Spirit. Weare brought re- 
joicingly to bless God when disciples of vary- 
ing creeds are melted into the perfect 
oneness and compacted together in abso- 
lute realization of Paul’s comprehensive doc- 
trine: “ There is one body and one Spirit, 
even as ye are called with one hope of your 
calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in you all. But unto 
every one of us is given according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ.” At such 
times when devout souls are brought into 
contact and together baptised under the 
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Presence cloud, how often we see that seem- 
ingly irreconcilable dogmas are so far ex- 
plained in the uniting love of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that discrepancies disappear in His 
fulness. It was to us a touching sight when 
a missionary of large experience and emi- 
nent dedication, after eagerly listening to the 
Christian belief of a venerable member of 
the Society of Friends, clasped him in his 
arms, and with gushing tears and strong for- 
eign accent, exclaimed: “ You are my Chris- 
tian brother!” Stephen Grellet having been 
piloted for weeks upon the Continent by a 
Christian minister, in the pure love of the 
gospel, one day turned to him and said: 
“ We have been together for so many weeks, 
and it has never occurred to me to inquire, 
to what department of the Church of Christ 
dost thou belong?” United in Him the 
Head, they thought not of debating about 
shades of doctrine deduced from Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, 


When it is our privilege to hear words 
spoken with the true unction from the Holy 
One by a person who, in a sectarian sense, 


“follows not with us,” and the message is 
sealed upon our hearts, it hecomes us to accept 
it with thankfulness, and to love the instru- 
ment whom the Lord employs and owns. It 
is on the principle thus involved that we can 
expect our Christian_neighbors to accept the 
message that may be sent through any of our 
fellow-professors as the voice of the Spirit ; 
for the legitimate aim of the Christian minis- 
try is pot to proselyte to a Genomination, but 
to gather souls to the one true Shepherd and 
Bishop. 

Regarding the arrangement of the Church 
in families as a thing permitted and sanc- 
tioned in the Divine economy, we would not 
unsettle the membership of any who find 
a congenial home in a body where Christian- 
ity in its fulness is maintained. We love 
with intensity our own religious Society, and 
would exhort our brethren to unswerving 
fidelity to all its vital testimonies. “TJ be- 
lieve with thee,” said J. G. Whittier in a let- 
ter to the editor eleven years ago, “ that Qua- 
kerism is vital—a root of life which underlies 
ail that is true in religious experience, or ex- 
cellent in practical morality, or efficient in 
reform or philanthropy.” Freely assenting to 
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the words of our friend, we value Quakerism | commence on Seventh-day, Sixth month 10th ; 
only as Christianity—we rank Matthew,| Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, the 
Mark, Luke and John among our standard | day previous. 
authors, and regard Peter and James, Saul, 
Timothy, Titus, Priscilla, Phebe, &c., as be- 
longing to the same household of faith. We 
cannot afford to omit their names from the 
catalogue of “ our predecessors in the Truth,” 
and when we add to them Fox, Penn, Bar- 
clay, Stanton, Woolman, Benezet, Emlen, Sa- 
very, Gurney, Forster, Grellet, we append the 
explanatory notes: “by the same Spirit”— 
“ differences of administration, but the same 
Lord.” If in our weakness anything has 
crept in among us that is not Christianity, 
and would have bee denounced.by the apos- 
tles, we are bold to declare that it is not Qua- 

DIED. 


kerism igi i 

‘ ; om net “a eligiom does, not consiet BARRETT.—At his residence at Harien’s Creek, 

in anything that will not bear the test of Holy | Highland Co., Ohio, on the 17th of Third month, 

Scripture : that doth not receive the endorsal | 1871, Levi Barrett, in the 71st year of his age; a 
f the Holy Spiri beloved Elder and member of Fairfield Monthly 

of the Holy Spirit. Meeting. From early life he was earnestly engaged 

A letter from George Fox in 1682 to the|iv the support of the various Christian principles 


° ‘ : ‘ held by Friends, but most prominent in his usefal 
qaptives Algiers, thus beautifully upholds life was a truly pious example. His close was that 
the Christian standard : 


of sweet peace, with a humble assurance that he 
P ys was near entering the mansions of eternal rest. 

My desire is that the Lord may preserve} pRITCHARD.—On the 4th of Fourth month, 
you all that do meet in the name of Jesus, that | 1871, Anna M., wife of Calvin W. Pritchard, aged 
in your lives and conversation and words | nearly 34 years ; a member of Wilmington Month- 
you may preach righteousness and holiness,|!y Meeting, Ohio. She was of a loving, tender 
and godliness and the life of Truth; so that spirit from early life, thoughtful of the comfort of 


a. 33 . . | others, and entering into sympathy with those who 
you may answer the Spirit of God both in| were in trouble; yet she did not experience to the 


the Turks and Moors, and the rest of the cap- | full the comfort of the Holy Spirit in the forgiveness 
tives; that God’s city may be set upon the| of her sins, till in her 27th year. From that time 
holy bill there, which cannot be hid ; but that | she was enabled to live very near aati ten 
all may see it with the light wherewith Christ | '% Who Mle her heart at times with joy unspers 

: ; bled b k effi tly in Hi 
hath enlightened every man that cometh into chatiauaiae that auhethalted mae aaaeaiiiaaman 


— vineyard. In meeting and First-day Schools, as 
the world. And that Christ’s ensign may be | well as in private circles, her labor and influence 


set up in those parts,—that with His light in| were felt end recognized. Throughout her sickness 
and Christ the ensign furnisheth all that she exhibited remarkable patience and resignation 


Hi ith | sont . | to the will of the Lord. Her last days and hours 
come to Him with heavenly armor and spir-| were peaceful, and many expressions gave evidence 


itual weapons. * * * * Andso, my dear] that her Saviour was with her. 

Friends, be faithful and valiant for God’s| RICHARDSON.—On the 5th of Third month, 1871, 
Truth upon earth, and do not deny the Name|*t bis residence, Pickering, Ontario, James Rich- 
of Jesus in whom you have salvation, whose ardson, in the 68th year of his age; an esteemed 


N is ohm ’ h | member and Elder for about twenty five years of 
ame is above every name under the whole} pickering Monthly Meeting. In the death of this 


heaven, that ye may ail be with His light| dear Friend, the meeting, the community, and the 
built upon Him, your Rock and Foundation | family have sustained a severe bereavement. His 
that stands sure.” Christian deportment, sound judgment, and at- 
tachment to the cause of the Redeemer, combined 
to make him of great usefulness in the Church. 
New York YEARLY MEETING is to com-| During hia illvess, which he bore with upmurmur- 

. ; ie in tience, he frequently expressed his entire 
mence on Sixth-day, the 2d of Sixth month; ualaneie to the Divine Will. When within three 
the Representative Meeting occurring on oe “—, pen erenmes © in pa and re 

. uF: weak, he said, “ ave prayed earnestly that i 

Fourth-day, and the Yearly Meeting of Min- is the kenia: will, I oi a be ror ery and 
isters and Elders on Fifth-day of the same | then with great emotion added, “ It is from no mer- 
week its of my own that I look for salvation, but through 
eae “ .., | the mercy of God in Christ Jesus; and all praise, 
New ‘EnotaxD YEARLY MEETING will! thanksgiving and honor are due to His Great Ma- 
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Erratum.—In number 38 our printer has 
copied a typographical error from the new 
edition of John Woolman’s autobiography. 
First column, sixth line from the bottom of 
page 597, for “forced my mind down,” read, 
found my mind drawn. As a reprint must 
be speedily called for, the needful correction 
will doubtless be made by the publisher. 





MARRIED. 

VAIL—VAIL.—At Friends’ Meeting, Rahway, 
N. J,, on the 4th inst., Hugh D. Vail, of Philadel- 
phia, to Miriam L., daughter of the late Benjamin 
F. Vail, of the former place. 


teem 


—- <9 
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jesty, with the Son of His bosom, to whom be glory 
for evermore.’’ His articulation soon after became 
indistinct, but he was evidently engaged in prayer 
to the last. 

COPPOCK.— On the 7th of Eleventh month, 
1870, Martha Ellen, wife of Aaron Coppock, and 
daughter of Joseph and Joanna Cook, aged about 
27 years ; a member of South River Monthly Meet- 
ing, Iowa. She was a Friend who gave much prom- 
ise of service in the Church. She often spoke in 
our meeting to the encouragement and satisfaction 
of Friends. To those around her when dying she 
imparted edifying counsel, being filled with love, 
and all fear of death taken away in the peaceful 
sense that all was well. , 

BRAZELTON.—Near Indianola, Iowa, on the 18th 
of Fourth month, 1871, Jacob Brazelton, in his 84th 
year; a member cf Greenwood Monthly Meeting. 
His relatives and friends have a well grounded be 
lief that his end was peace. All that he seemed to 
regret was that he had not spent more of his life in 
Lis Master’s service. 

THOMPSON.—In the fulness of years, and at the 
end of a life adorned with many Christian virtues, 
the blessed epirit of our beloved friend Lydia P. 
Thompson was summoned from this world ef change 
to her everlasting reward, on the morving of the 
27th of the Fourth month, 1871. Sweetly and 
peacefully she fell asleep iu Jesus, in the 83d year 
of her age; and we reverently believe her heavenly 
Father bas called her home to dwell with the 
‘‘spirits of the just made perfect’’ She was of a 
tender, loving pature, pure in thought, lovely in 
disposition, gentle and attractive in her ways; and 
long will the happy influence of her religious and 
well spent life dwell in the fond remembrance of 
her friends, who, while they mouro for her, have 
consolation in the belief that their loss is her eter- 
nal gain. 

WITTER.—Pracefully, on the 7th of Fifth month, 
1871, at West Branch, lowa, Lydia K., wife of J. 
W. Witter, and daughter of Samuel and Lydia E. 
Mather, in her 30th year; a member of Springdale 
Monthly Meeting. 

SCULL.—On the 24th of Fourth month, 1871, in 
the 35th year of her age, Hanuah E. Scull, wife of 
David Scull, Jr.; a member of Western District 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. [See instructive 
memoir below. } 


HANNAH BE. SCULL. 

Those who enjoyed the acquaintance of this 
beloved one, may find in the recollection of 
her life, with its fitting and peaceful close, 
much that should give encouragement to the 
exercise in simplicity, of a quiet gentle influ- 
ence in behalf of their Divine Master, through 
the opportunities found in the regular and 
social duties of life. She was possessed, to an 
unusual degree, of a sensitive and tenderly 
sympathetic nature, joined with great consci- 
entiousness, which was manifested very early 
in life. These qualities rendered her more 
easily susceptible to the restraints of Divine 
Grace, and in their association contributed to 
the formation of a character of rare purity 
and loveliness. 

_ But soon after entering upon married life, 
it was very clearly impressed upon her heart 
that the only true basis for a hope of salva- 
tion must be a personal interest in the sacri- 
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fice of Christ: the necessity of witnessing a 
“ repentance unto life,” under the convictions 
of the Holy Spirit, and of knowing Him in 
whose righteousness alone she felt that she 
could be acceptably clothed. 

Having thus found peace through the 
“blood of His cross,” and that rest, which 
accompanies the acceptance of the government 
of the Holy Spirit in the heart, her life gave 
clear evidence of its influence. She often tes- 
tified to the power and mercy of redeeming 
love; and with a tenderness and graceful sym- 
pathy which many will recall, she endeavored 
to direct those in trouble to the only Source 
of all true comfort and strength. During 
her last illness, which was brief and severe, 
her patience and sweetness of demeanor under 
acute suffering were very attractive, and 
served to point clearly to a mind resting 
upon the conviction that the All-wise Healer 
of diseases was Himself making her bed in 
sickness, and that the result could well be 
left with Him, whom she had already found 
to be the Physician of her soul. 

Through her misunderstanding of thesymp- 
toms of her disease during the last day or 
two, she believed herself convalescent, and it 
was upon this buoyant state of mind that she 
was informed of her recovery being almost 
hopeless. This very severe test of the basis of 
her soul’s trust, was borne by her with com- 
posure. After some minutes of solemn quiet, 
she said, “If this is indeed so” (referring to 
the nearness of death) “ I feel it right for me 
to say, that I have long loved my Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and if He wants me 
now, I am willing to go.” On prayer being 
offered by her bedsidé>involving the request 
that, if right, her life might be spared, she 
said earnestly, “Oh ! yes indeed; yet not as [ 
will, but as thou wilt,” aliuding several times 
after to the precious sense of the nearness of 
her Saviour. 

But, consoling as are these and other simi- 
lar expressions of her last hours, it is far less 
to them that we turn, than to the clear lan- 
guage of her life, with its beautiful manifesta- 
tion of the fruits of the Spirit; and we re- 
joice in a strong trust that having, in some 
measure, reflected the image of her Lord 
while here, she has in mercy been permitted 
to ‘ awake in His likeness,’ and, arrayed for- 
ever in His beauty, to“ be satisfied” with that 
fulness of joy which is found at His right 
hand, 


For frien ‘s’ Review. 
BOOK NOTICES. 

History of the Christian Church. (A. D. 1— 
600. 3 vols.) By Philip Schaff, D. D. 
New York : Charles Scribner. 

A very prevalent ignorance of Church his- 
tory among otherwise intelligeut persons is 
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an unquestionable fact; yet few seem aware 
of the great loss and injury which necessarily 
result. In the conduct of all human affairs 
men recognize their reed of the experience of 
the past, and learn to profit both from its 
wisdom and its folly. But in religious 
thought and action we are content to repeat 
again and again the same phases of error—un- 
warned and unsuspecting. Yet it is true that 
this want of intelligence has been largely due 
to the want Of suitable books. The large work 
of Neander was too voluminous and too schol- 
astic for the mass of readers, and no other of 
decided merit and attractiveness has ever been 
written. This want has now been supplied. 
The work of Schaff has become an acknowl- 
edged standard. It has been republished at 
Edinburgh, as one of the valuable series of 
theological works issued by T. & T. Clark. 

If it is too much to hope that such reading 
should become general, it surely is not too 
much earnestly to desire that those of our 
readers who hold responsible offices in the 
Church, or whose minds are fitted to influ- 
ence others, should recognize it as their duty 
to enrich their minds and mature their judg- 
ments by such a knowledge of the past as is 
given in this valuable book. 


Christ in Song. Hymns of Immanuel. Selected 
from all ages, with notes. By Philip Schaff, 
D. D. Pp. 710. New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 


This is one of the most extensive collections 
of really choice hymns in our language ; wor- 
thy of a place by the well-known volume of 
Roundel! Palmer. 

As the title indicates, the hymns chosen all 
have the person, work and offices of Christ, 
as their chief theme, and yet many of them 
are rich also in persona! experience. 

In addition to more than 400 English 
hymns, there are seventy translated from the 
Latin, fourteen from the Greek, eighty from 
the German, and several from other European 
languages. The compiler announces that the 
English hymns are nearly all given without 
omission or change—a rule which we rejoice 
to see recognized at last as the only honora- 
ble one. 

The edition is a very beautiful one—well 
adapted for gifts, and worthy to be placed 
upon our tables by the side of our Bibles. 


The Character of Jesus, forbidding His possi- 
ble classification with men. Pp. 173. Ne 
York : Charles Scribner. 


Ww 


This little book is simply a reprint of the 
tenth chapter of the author's valuable treatise 
on “ Nature and the Supernatural.” It is 
a clear and convincing sketch of the “ self. 
evidencing superhuman character of Christ.” 
Though not in the main a controversial work, 
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the author occasionally pauses to show the 
utter inconsistency and folly of the system 
upheld by Theodore Parker and meo of like 
views. The thought of our age, either for 
faith or doubt, revolves sv largely around 
this great theme of the nature of Christ, that 
every contribution made to the “ defence of 
the gospel” ought to be familiar to us. But 
apart from this, the view here given us of 
the heavenly character of our Lord is exceed- 
ingly refreshing to the Christian’s faith. 


8. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Essex Hatt, WALTHAMSTOW, 
4th mo. 18th, 1871. 

Wm. J. Allinson, dear friend :—At the re- 
quest of the Anti-Slavery Committee, I take 
the liberty to enclose a copy of a minute 
passed at its last meeting, and respectfully 
but earnestly to solicit for it that careful at- 
tention which the importance of the subject 
demands. 

A good deal of correspondence with the 
friends of freedom in Spain and Brazil has 
impressed the committee with the conviction 
that the moral influence of the United States 
in favor of the abolition of slavery would be 
of essential service at the present time, and 
would be highly appreciated by the philan- 
thropists of both those countries. Nv nation 
can speak with more effect of the evils of 
slavery, and the fearful consequences of jus- 
tice too long deferred, than your great Re- 
public. On the other hand, we rejoice to 
know that you can now speak from experi- 
ence of the beneficial effects of complete 
emancipation, and also of the signal success 
with which your great and noble efforts to 
educate and elevate the freedmen have been 
so remarkably blessed. 

We quite believe much good might be ef- 
fected, if the moral influence of those in au- 
thority in your country was exercised at the 
present time in favor of emancipation. 

We are also strongly impressed with the 
conviction that much might be done, by ad- 
dresses to the Governments and peoples of 
Spain and Brazil, from some of your societies, 
churches and other organized bodies. 

In any action you may deem it proper to 
take, it seems scarcely necessary to say that 
if there is any assistance we can give to pro- 
mote the carrying out of your views, we shall 
be most glad to render it. 

As to our own Government, we do not 
cease to endeavor to influence them to the 
utmost of our power. 

A line at any time informing us of any a 
tion you take, will very much oblige the com 
mittee. Iam, with much respect, 

JosePH Coorer. 
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ADDRESS TO KING AMADEUS I. OF SPAIN. 


The following Memorial, addressed some montbs 
since to the King of Spain, has since been widely 
circulated by the newspaper press of that country, 


and has excited an unusual amount of public in- 
terest : 















To His Most Gracious Masesty Kine Amapecs I. or 
SPALN. 

The Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, established mapy years 
since for the purpose of promoting, by pa- 
cific means, the total abolition of Slavery 
and the Siave-trade throughout the world, 
ask leave to present to your Majesty their 
respectful plea on behalf of the slaves in the 
Spanish possessions of Cuba and Porto Rico. 

They rejoice in the conviction that the 
people of Spain earnestly desire the entire 
abolition of Slavery, and that they unite 
with the people of every civilized and Chris- 
tian nation in the utter condemnation of the 
sin and injustice of holding man in forced 
bondage. 

We cannot doubt that the sympathies of 
your Majesty are strongly in favor of justice 
and freedom to all, and especially towards 
that class which has been in time past the 
most injured and oppressed among mankind. 

Slavery derives no countenance from Chris 
tianity—on the contrary, it was condemned 
by its Divine Author in those memorable 
words, “ All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

It has been condemned from its origin by 
the Roman Catholic Church :—Pius the Sec 
ond, Paul the Third, Urban the Sixth, Bene- 
dict the Fourteenth, Leo the Tenth, aud 
Gregory the Sixteenth, have all borne em 
phatic testimony against the Slave-trade and 
Negro Slavery. 

England, France, Denmark, Sweden, Hol- 
land, and the U nited States of America, have 
abolished Slavery. 

We rejoice that the Spanish Cortes has 
given some attention to the subject, and es- 
pecially that, at the proposal of the present 
Spanish Cabinet, it has pledged itself to an 
act of complete abolition in the present ses- 
sion. 

We trust, for the sake of all parties, for 
the master no less than the slave, that no 
further delay will be allowed to take place, 
and that the Cortes may 
adopting a measure of entire and immediate 
emancipation. Between slavery and free- 
dom there is no safe resting-place. 

It is well known that England in the first 
instance tried a system of apprenticeship, 
but its working was found so injurious, that 
the masters themselves were glad to displace 
that gradual system, and adopt immediate 
emancipation. 


Without dwelling upon the fact at the 




































































































































































































































































present moment, faithfulness requires that we 
should state that, by virtue of existing trea- 
ties, Great Britain has a right to claim the 
immediate freedom of a very large proportion 


of those now held in slavery in Cuba and 
Porto Rico. 


sistence 
about that tremendous civil war which re- 
cetitly desolated the United States of Ameri- 
ca. 
emancipation of nearly four millions of 
Slaves in that country was effected under all 
the disadvantages of that fearful struggle, 










see the wisdom of 






Had the claims of justice to the Slave, so 


urgently demanded by the people of Spain in 
the autumn of 1868, been met, all the blood 
and treasure 


Cuba since that time might have been spared. 


which has been sacrificed in 
it cannot be overlooked that a fatal per- 


in maintaining Slavery brought 


Although the immediate and entire 


yet it bas been attended with the most bene- 


ficial consequences—for it is a striking fact 
that the production of cotton and sugar in 


the former Slave States of America has, in 
the year 1869-70, been one of the largest 


ever known. 


For the sake, therefore, of all parties in 
Cuba and Porto Rico—for the sake of the 
great people of Spain—for the honor of your 
Royal House, which has not been wont to 
rule over slaves ; in the name of humanity 
and of the sacred religion of Christ, we re- 
spectfully, but earnestly, entreat your ma- 


jesty to inaugurate your reign by insisting on 


the restoration of liberty to the Slave, in de- 
priving him of which no human power could 
ever be justified. 
It is righteouiness which exalteth a nation, 
and proves the stability of governments. 
May the reign of your Majesty be estab- 
lished by rig shteousness and justice, that so 
the blessing of the Most High may rest upon 
you, upon your august Queen, and upon the 
people of Spain. 
Signed on behalf of the British and For- 
eign “AntiSiav ery Society : 
JosepH Coorer, 
EpMUND SrurGeE, 
Rosert ALsop, 


Hon. Sees. 


27, New Broad street, London, December 
31st, 1870. 
ADDRESS TO THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. 


The following is a copy of an address which has 
been forwarded to the Kmperor of Brazil! : 


To His Imperiat Masesty Pepro II. 
Brazit. 


, EMPEROR oF 


At a recent meeting of the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty, it was unanimously resolved to present 
another respectful adress to your majesty on 
the continuance of Slavery in Brazil. 

The committee feel the more encouraged 
in doing this, from the undoubted conviction 
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they entertain, that the sentiments and views 
held by your Majesty are in accordanee with 
thoze of the society which the committee rep- 
resent, 

They also recognize with great satisfaction 
that the most intelligent and enlightened 
among your Majesty’s subjects are anxious 
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and though it has happily disappeared from 
all other Christian countries, it still finds 
refuge in Brazil and Spain. 

In watching the discussions on this subject 
which have recently taken place in Brazil, 
we have been struck with the fact that the 
difficulties and objections to emancipation in 


that Brazil shall be delivered from the sin of] Brazil are none of them new, but are exact- 


Slavery, and from all the numerous evils in- 
separable from its existence. 

It is gratifying to the Committee to ob- 
serve these indications of a healthy public 
opinion—such indications of right feeling 
are, however, not altogether new ; they have 
existed more or less in Brazil through a long 
course of years, but unhappily up to the pres- 
ent time without producing any material ef:- 
fect on the legislation of the country. 

Six years ago your Majesty condescended 
to receive an address from the Anti-Slavery 


ly similar to those which have been succes- 
sively urged in every other country where 
Slavery has since been abolished. Why, 
therefore, should these difficulties be allowed 
to intimidate Brazil from moving forward in 
a right course ? 

Your statesmen, in dealing with the sub- 
ject, have the great advantage of the experi- 
ence of all those countries which have pre- 
ceded them in the work. 

Great Britain, France, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, and the United States, have all 


Society, at which time we confidently antici-} abolished Slavery, and their experience has 


pated that Slavery would be speedily abol-| 


ished in Brazil. 

Since that time how many thousands have 

assed away, relieved from Slavery only by 
death, Their cry for justice disregarded on 
earth, they have passed from it without ever 
tasting the sweets of that liberty, the right to 
which God in His goodness has conferred 
upon the whole family of man. 

It is a solemn thought that the responsi- 
bility for this, and for the continuance of all 
the sufferings and manifold evils of Slavery, 
must rest somewhere: on those who have ob- 
stinately promoted and on those may have 
sinfully connived at its maintenance. 

It is also a serious covsideration, which we 
feel sure the members of your Majesty’s gov- 
ernment will not fail to bear in mind, that a 
very large number, probably not lees than a 
million of those introduced into Brazil since 
1831, now held in forced bondage, together 
with their descendants, are entitled, under 
treaties between Brazil and Great Britain, to 
immediate and unconditional freedom. 

As fellow-professors of the religion of 
Christ, we plead for the liberty of these and 
for all who are deprived of their personal 
freedom. 

Our common Christianity gives no counte- 
nance to the oppression of the poor by the 
rich on any plea whatever. On the contrary, 
no sin is more unequivocally condemned by 
it than the sin of oppression. It not only 
affords no countenance to Slavery, but, on 
the contrary, the Divine Founder of our 
holy religion condemned it for ever when He 
uttered those sublime words, “Do unto 
others as ye would that others should do 
unto you.” 

It was condemned by the Roman Catholic 
Church in the year 1557, and at various 
times subsequently down to the present day ; 


indisputably shown that in immediate eman- 
cipation is to be found the easiest and the 
only way of overcoming all difficulties. 

To use the language of the Paris Interna- 
tional Anti-Slavery Conference in 1867,— 
“Tt is proved that half measures do no good; 
that systems of apprenticeship, of liberating 
children, of gradual emancipation, have im- 
perilled property, the domestic circle and 
public order; have loosened every tie, with- 
out replacing them; have excited impatience, 
uneasiness, and suspicion ; and that immedi- 
ate, definitive, and radical emancipation has 
everywhere proved the only means of read- 
justing and securing all interests, of satisfy- 
ing justice, and reconciling the races.’ 

If immediate emancipation had failed any- 
where it must have failed in the United States. 
In that country the emancipation of four 
millions of slaves took place under every 
possible disadvantage, being proclaimed 
amidst all the disorders and ruin of civil 
war, the offspring of Slavery, and at a time 
when all the bonds of society were dissolved. 

Nevertheless, abolition being immediate 
and entire, what has been the result ? 

The former slaves rapidly rising in intelli- 
gence, and into the position of useful and or- 
derly citizens, and a country cultivated by 
free men, producing a larger amount of cot- 
ton in the year 1869-70 than, with two ex- 
ceptions, it was ever known to produce when 
cultivated by slaves. 

The experience of the United States fur- 
nishes at once a great lesson and a solemn 
warning to those countries which still main- 
tain Siavery. Our earnest desire and prayer 
are that neither the warning nor the lesson 
may be allowed to pass unheeded, but that, 
instructed by past events, and guided by 4 
just and large Remseed policy, your Govern- 
ment and people may support your Majesty 
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in now bringing Slavery to an immediate end 
throughout the vast empire of Brazil. 

By this great act you will confer a lasting 
benefit on the Brazilian nation. Under the 
blessing of Almighty God, it will then be 
your glory to reign over a free and united 
people, and your name will be honored by 
posterity as a benefactor of mankind. 

Signed on behalf of the British and For- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society : 

JOSEPH COOPER, 
EpMmuND StrurGe, > Hon. Secs. 
Rosert ALsop, ) 


Freperic WHEELER, Chairman 
of Committee. 


27, New Broad street, London, January 
13th, 1871. 


- +e - 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 
A LITTLE SERMON IN RHYME. 


“No ancient Greek ever thought of learning a for- 
eign language. Why should he? . B 
takes time before people conceive the idea that it 
is possible to exprees one’s self in ary but one’s 
own language. The Poles called their neighbors, 
the Germans, Niemie, niemy, meaning dumb ; just 
as the Greeks called the Barbarians Aglossoi, or 
speechless. The name which the Germans gave to 
their neighbors the Celts means a person 
who talks indistinctly.”’—Max. Mciugre’s Lectures 
on Language. 


It tells in a learned volume, 
How in the days of old, 

Men saw not the wondrous meaning 
Which human tongues unfold ; 
Each deemed that his language only 

Of sense or wisdom told. 


And so, between all the nations, 
A barrier upgrew 

Of pride and hanghty scornfulness, 
Too mighty to break through ; 

And many a weary year it took 
The mischief to undo. 


But reading, I thought, how often 
The same thing happens still, 

Each has a language of his own 
For heart, and mind, and will ; 

And truly to read the meaning 
Takes rarest love and skill. 


In ways and tones so different 
The same thing may be said, 
That when it is not said our way, 

Too often we’re misled— 
Ah! what we condemn so londly, 
We may have wrongly read. 


And then we grow unbrotherly, 
And whilst all one at heart, 

From ignorance of each other’s *‘ tongues,”’ 
We coldly stand apart ; 

Nor dream that at one end we aim, 
And from one point we start. 


But why all these sad confusions ? 
They surely need not be— 

We know that to every language 
There is one golden key 

To unlock each door of mystery, 

And set the meaning free. 


















Love is the great Interpreter, 
Hers is the gift so rare; 

But only the true and trusting 
To own her key may dare ; 

It must be treasured reverently, 
And used with patient care, 


Things dark and unintelligible 
It will make clear and plain, 
And glimpses of wondrous beauty 
°T will often let us gain ; 
Though never to its perfect use 
Shall any here attain. 


Oh, how we shall wonder, brothers, 
* At all our blindness here— 
At our doubts of one another, 

Our strange distrust and fear ; 
When face to face at last we stand, 
And, as we are, appear, 


Where the discords are forgotten 
Which here to earth belong, 
And when love aha)l reign triumphant 
Within the glorious throng, 
Where we all shall learn one language, 
All join in one new song. 
—Veca, in Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


on 


s 
HE SAVED MY SOUL! 


BY M. E. SANGSTER. 


(The Christian Union tells the incident of a back- 
woodsman, who, being a candidate for the Metho- 
dist ministry, was asked how he knew that Jesus 
was divine? ‘* Why, bless you !’’ he exclaimed, 
with tears in his eyes, ‘‘ He saved my soul !”’ 


You ask me, brothers, how I know that Jesus is 
divine ! 

The rather ask me how I know that yonder sun 
doth shine! 

The rather bid me tell you how I know that bil- 
lows roll, 

Or winds sweep on from™horth to south ! 
friends, 

** He saved my soul !”’ 


Why, 


A wanderer from my Father’s house, He took me 
by the band ; 

A mariner on raging seas, He guided me to land: 

A weary, storm-tossed man, He came, and made 
me like a child, 

As hungry to receive the truth, as gentle aud as 
mild. 


Oh ! ask me not, my brethren, by language of the 
schools, 

To tell you of this blessed truth, that overleaps all 
rules. 

Oh! ask me not, by measure of human speech, to 
prove 

The glory and the miracle of Christ’s transcendent 
love | 


He saved me! Saved me from myself, and saved 
me from my sins, 

And here, just in that precious truth, my paradise 
begins ; 

I know that Christ, the blessed One, is Man, and is 
Divine, 

I know because—oh ! brethren, hear!—He saved a 
soul like mine !’’ 


—S. S. Times. 
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Quarterly Meetings in Sixth month, 
(Taken from New York Pocket Almanac:) 


6th mo. Ist, Falmouth, N. England Y. M. 
” Dunning’s Creek, Baltimore Y. M. 
= 3d, Hesper, Indiana Y. M. 
White Water, Indiana Y. M. 
Spiceland, Indiana Y. M. 
Cottonwood, Indiana Y. M. 
New Garden, N. Carolina Y. M. 
Richland, Western Y. M. 
Le Ray, New York Y. M. 
Haddonfield, Philada. Y. M. 
Pelham, Canada Y. M. 
Yonge St., Canada Y. M. 
Westfield, Indiana Y. M. 
Northern, Indiana Y. M. 
Spring River, Indiana Y. M. 
South River, Iowa Y. M. 
West Lake, Canada Y. M. 
Honey Creek, Iowa Y. M. 
Wabash, Indiana Y. M. 
Scipio, New York Y. M. 


—— wre 


10th, 


14th, 
15th, 
17th, 


24th, 
28th, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsicy InTeLuicence.— Advices from Europe to 
the 22d inst. have been received. 

Fraxce.—The deplorable conflict at Paris has 
been covtinued, the government troops slowly but 
steadily gaining ground. The capture of Forts d’ 
Issy and Vanvres enabled them to approach near- 
er the southern portion of the ‘‘ enceinte’’ with 
artillery, and from that quarter and from Fort Mt. 
Valerien and the Bois de Boulogne on the west, a 
heavy fire was kept up for some days, while trench 
es were advanced by the besiegers within little 
more than 100 yards from the ramparts. On the 
afternoon of the 21st, one of the western gates hav- 
ing been battered Cown, a part of the Versailles troops 
effected an entrance, and later another portion 
entered ons of the southern gates. Both divisions 
maintained their positions, and they were followed 
by additional forcea, 80 that the next morning it was 
reported that 80,000 Versaillists were within the 
walls, and beld five of the gates, besiies the Arch of 
Triumph, the barricades under which were taken by 
assault. Terrible fighting was said to have taken 
place in some of the streets, in which formidable 
barricades had been erected. A dispatch dated in 
the evening, outside of the city, said that fires ap- 
peared to be raging within, frequent explosions 
were heard, a deuse smoke overhung Montmartre, 
and the sound of cannon and musketry was con- 
tinuous. The Prussians occupying the eastern 
forts were said to bave been ordered to turn back 
all insurgents who might attempt to pass their 
lines. 

Thiers made in the Assembly, on the 22d, a con- 
gratnlatory speech on the success of the government 
arms, in which he announced that the government 
was determined to punish rigorously the most crim- 
ina! of the insurgents. 

During the progress of these events, the revolu- 
tionary party, though reported as divided into two 
factions, appears to have kept up its organization, 
and still directed the resistance. Its Minister of 
Foreign Affairs issued a circular inviting the prov- 
inces to joip with it. All mechanics over 40 years 
of age were called to work on the defences of the 
city. Several additional newspapers were sup 
pressed, and it was decreed that no new ones should 
be established until the civil war should be over, 
and that writers in those now existing must sign 
their articles, and be liable to trial by court-martial 
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and punishment for attacks on the government. In 
order, it is said, to prevent the danger of a dictator- 
ship, the Committee of Public Safety associated civil 
commissioners with all of the generals of the insur- 
gents. The column in the Place Vendome, erected 
in 1806 to commemorate the victories of Napoleon I., 
formed of the metal of captured cannen, and sur- 
mounted by his statue, was overturued on the 16th, 
by order of the Commune. 


Later.—Telegrams of the 23d announce a con- 
tinued terrific eorflict throughout the 22d, iu the 
streets, the government troops being ultimately vic 
torious at all points ; and on the 23d, they attacked 
Montmartre, whither the insurgents appear to have 
retreated, and which was captured about noon, 
when the whole city was virtually in possession of 
the government. At night it was stated thst the 
fighting had ceased, and that MacMahon and Thiers 
were expected to enter the city on the morrow. 


Great Britais.—Very cold weather prevailed 
about the 17th inst., and on that day snow fell in 
Scotland and the north of England. Ivjury to the 
crops was feared as a‘consequence. 


In the House of Commons on the 17th, a bill per- 
mitting bat putting certain restrictions on the sale 
of liquors was discussed. Petitions for and against 
it were presented, On a vote, it was lost by 82 
majority. Onthe 19th, a member moved an in- 
quiry into the operation of the income tax, and 
cited against it several authorities on public econo- 
my, and the adverse petitions of 44 Chambers of 
Commerce in the United Kingdom. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer opposed the motion, and it 
was rejected. 


Germany.—The German Parliament has adopted 
the second clause of the bill relative to Alsace and 
Lorraine, which declares those provinces incor- 
porated into the German Empire forever. The 
Polish and Danish members abstained from voting. 
It was stated that the conquered territory was not 
anvexed to avy particular State of the Eaipire be- 
cause none of them coveted it. 


Bismarck, Favre and Ponyer-Quertier arrived at 
Frankfort on the 20th, for the purpose of exchang- 
ing the ratifications of the treaty of peace, and they 
held a long conference on that day. 


Spaty.—The Minister of Finance has presented 
the budget to the Cortes. The exhibit is quite 
favorable, and it was well received. 

On the 224, the Radieals presented in the Cortes 
a resolution for the establishment of a repub- 
lic, and the Carlists submitted a motion d-claring 
the election of Kiug Amadeus void, and that Don 
Carlos is the rightful King. The discussion was 
long and excited, but the Cortes adjourned without 
a vote upon either proposition. 


Itaty.—The Chamber of Deputies has adopted 
bill making provision for compensation to the city 
of Florence, on account of the transfer of the capital 
to Rome. 


Avstaia has proposed and Switzerland has agreed 
to a vonference on the means of preventivg the 
spread of the rinderpest (cattle plague.) 


Sovran America.—At the latest advices, yellow 
fever was raging at Buenos Ayres. On Third month 


| 25th, 240 deaths occurred in the city, of which 219 


were from this disease, and on the 26th, 231, in 4 
total of 261. Great consternation prevailed. Oa 
Fourth month 27th, the death rate was reported 43 
having fallen to almost 100 daily. 





